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Get in Line for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan 


Let your bond help do these things: 








Clothe our soldiers and sailors 
Feed our fighters 

Buy bandages 

Provide ammunition 

Assure transportation 


Push the air program 
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Here is the new official Girl Scout picture 








FILMING Zhe GIRL SCOUTS 


Reforted by Louise Paine Benjamin 


NROLL your blankets 
quickly; be careful, don’t 
stand in front of each 


other; keep doing some- 
thing—anything, but don’t stand 
still; two of you start out for fire- 
wood; there—all right—we’re fin- 
ished—good !” 

Does that sound like any orders 
your Captain ever gave you? 

Probably not, for in this case—al- 
though. the orders were given to 
scouts—the person issuing them was 
not a Scout Captain, but a movie 
man, a really, truly movie man mak- 
ing a really, truly film of the Girl 
Scouts. 

The scene was a lovely wooded 
spot beside a lake at Central Valley, 
New York, and the actresses were 
Girl Scouts from a nearby camp. 
Eight little girls had prepared for 
an overnight hike just as though it 
were to be an honest-to-goodness af- 
fair. Blankets, night clothes, camp 
dishes and even a hatchet were gath- 
ered together. There was real food, 
too—bacon, eggs, bread, butter, jam 
and milk. Many movie meals, we 
are told, are just imitation, and the 
poor actors have to pretend to satis- 
fy their appetites with cardboard 
turkey and plaster of Paris vegeta- 
bles; but there was nothing the least 
bit make-believe about the Girl 
Scout camp supper. I know, because 
I had some of it myself. 

The hike was started in regular 
fashion. Blankets were rolled up 
and swung around scout shoulders; 
other equipment was fastened into 
place; the food was packed neatly 
into the basket, and the little ac- 
tresses lined up and stepped out. 

“Tut, tut; that won’t do,” said 
the movie man, calling a halt, sharp- 
ly. “I’m sure you don’t straggle 
that way. Remember, you want to 
show the public that you know how 
to do this thing properly. Start 
again.” 

So the hikers started again, but 
this time they forgot and committed 
the grievous fault of looking at the 
camera—and the director said that 
would never do. Once more they 
started and all was going well, when 
—whew—and off blew the last little 


scout’s hat! 
Be Prepared! 





“‘Never mind,” shouted the movie 
man; “it’s all in the picture; just 
pick it up and come along,” and he 
continued to grind the little handle 
on his camera. So when you see the 
film, and the hat sails off, you will 
know just how it happened. 

As soon as the camera handle 
stopped turning the hikers ceased to 
be hikers, for they were bundled, 
equipment and all, into a big waiting 
automobile and whisked off to the 
scene of their camp. In the moving 
picture business there is no time to 
be lost, and actors must be trans- 
ported from one location to another 
as soon as possible. 

At the camp things went forward 
just as though the scouts had actu- 
ally arrived from a seven-mile hike, 
instead of a seven-passenger car— 
except that some things had to be 
done over and over again to suit the 
camera's eye. The actresses had 
ample opportunity to test, under 
trying circumstances, the law which 
says, “A Girl Scout is Cheerful.” 


But we're really running far 
ahead of the story. 
A logical account of the Girl 


Scout film ought not to have begun 
with the camp scene at all, but with 
the very beginning of the story, for 
the film has a real plot, and let me 
assure you that there are spots in it 
just as exciting as those in any five- 
reel feature. There is that moment 
when Margaret discovers that the 


station master has been bound and 
gagged, and that other place when 
she jumps—but I am getting ahead 
of myself again. Let us start in the 
proper way: 

Margaret and Dorothy are two 
small-town girls who are idling in 
the village street because they have 
nothing better to do. They are 
dressed in an attempt to realize the 
latest follies of fashion; they obvi- 
ously have the chewing gum habit. 
As they are wondering what to do 
with themselves, they hear the 
sound of fife and drum and through 
the village street comes marching a 
troop of sturdy little Girl Scouts. 
Business-like and happy-looking, 
they present a marked contrast to 
the girls on the sidewalk. The two 
idlers are envious; they, too, would 
like to be as busy and happy as 
these little khaki-clad girls, and so 
the idea of becoming Girl Scouts 
takes root in their minds. 

Several months later we find Mar- 
garet and Dorothy in a troop of 
their own. They are still the “Awk- 
ward Squad” for their Captain, 
though a willing worker, is new to 
scouting, and the girls are all raw 
recruits. 

From then on things progress 
rapidly, and by and by we find the 
girls in camp, leading the wholesome 
outdoor life that all scouts love. By 
this time Margaret has become so 


(Continued on page 10) 











GIRL SCOUTS PASSING THE CAMERA ON A “MOVIE HIKE” 


At the left of the picture are shown Mrs. Josephine Daskam Baeon, who wrote the scenario for 


the Girl Scout film. and Miss C: 


aroline 


Director of the Central Valley Camp through 


‘whose generous cooperation the film was made possible. 


The Rally's on a Hike for 50,000 Subscriptions. 
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SOMETHING FOR YOU 


“Please accept my hearty con- 
gratulations on the success of the 
August Ratiy. It is a splendid 
number and gives promise of pleas- 
ure to come.—M. S. V.” 

Of course all scouts know that it’s 
a sign of quite the worst manners 
in the world to boast —if you are 
boasting about yourself; but if you 
are boasting about something the 
other fellow has done—that’s differ- 
ent. So when we publish a letter 
like the one above we hasten to ex- 
plain that the Editorial Department 
isn’t glowing with pride over its 
own work. No, indeed; we're proud 
enough, but the pride is all for you 
and what you have done for the 
Ratty. 

You see it all works into a sort of 
an endless chain. You help the 
Ratiy by getting more subscribers; 
more subscribers mean more money 
for the Ratuy, both directly and in- 
directly; more money means a bet- 
ter magazine. Yet it is you who 
really start and are responsible for 
the whole thing—and you deserve to 
know that your efforts are being ap- 
preciated. 

Not only are they being appreci- 
ated, but in the future they are to 
have a reward. For this purpose 
we have instituted a brand new 


scheme. Those of you who carefully 
read the letter that went out with 
the August Ratty already know 


The Rally's a Good Scout. 
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what it is. For those who may have 
missed the letter, we will explain 
here. 

From now on, for every Ratty 
subscription that you send in you 
are to be allowed ten cents credit at 
National Headquarters! This cred- 
it you may draw against for uni- 
forms, belts, or insignia—anything, 
in fact, that you may be ordering 
from Headquarters. 

For instance, if you send in ten 
subscriptions you will have one dol- 
lar credited to you at Headquarters. 
This you may draw against, or you 
may authorize your troop to draw 
against it. No one, however, will 
be allowed to draw against your own 
particular credit, unless the order is 
authorized by you. If the credit 
stands in the name of the troop, only 
the Captain may draw against it. 

You will readily understand that 
it is necessary for us to keep our 
records very clear, and for that rea- 
son when you are sending in your 
subscriptions and requesting credit, 
be sure to give the following infor- 
mation: Full name and address, the 
name and number of your troop and 
the name of your Captain. Write 
this carefully and legibly. Unless 
this information is given and unless 
you also state in whose name you 
wish the credit to stand, no credit 
can be given. 

Think of the possibilities for sav- 
ing there are in this scheme! If 
ten girls in your troop each sent in 
ten subscriptions you would have 
ten dollars credited to you right 
away! ‘That would buy a lot of 
things, as you well know. 

Don’t waste valuable time think- 
ing what a good scheme this is: 
Start in today to take advantage of 
it. Call your girls together; talk it 
over and then hustle out to round up 
all the scouts you know who ought 
to be subscribing and aren’t. The 
Ratty needs every one of you. 


AND STILL THEY COME 


The contributions for the exten- 
sion of Scouting that started in Feb- 
ruary continue to come in. Rallies 
for this purpose were asked for in 
the month of May, but they have not 
been confined to one month and nei- 
ther have contributions. It looks as 
if these will stretch along from 
month to month until they have 
marked off a full year and then will 
begin all over again. Late birds are 
not always welcome, but these par- 
ticular blue birds that are bringing 
happiness to others are eagerly 
watched for. If they didn’t come, 
Headquarters would be disappoint- 
ed and so would the girls who are 





waiting to get a chance to become 
Scouts. There is another way, too, 
that the Troops who send in contri- 
butions can help, and that is by en- 
closing with their donation a little 
account of how the money was 
earned in order that other troops 
may glean ideas from their experi- 
ences. 


Contributions already announced to 
July 17 amounted to $1,255,49. 


Jury 18 to 81 
Daisy Troop 1, West Som- 








erville, Mass. .......-... $5.00 
Narcissus Troop 10, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. ....................... 2.00 
Troop 9, Cambridge, 

Mass. 1.00 
Thistle Troop 9, Spring- 

a ee eeren eres 15.00 
Aveust 1 to 17 INcLUusIvE-: 
Troop 5, Memphis, Tenn... 10.00 
Troop 4, Manhattan .............. 2.50 
Troop 27, Cincinnati, O.... 8.00 

Thistle Troop 2, Everett, 

Mass. 5.00 
Troops 2, 8, 4, 5, Newton, 

NSE nee 20.00 


Total to August 17........... $1,823.99 


“Thistle Troop No. 2 of Everett, 
Mass., sends five dollars for exten- 
sion work. It has just had a first 
sale and demonstration and wishes 
it could send more. Perhaps it can 
later.” 


“Daisy Troop No. 1 of West 
Somerville donates five dollars, a 
part of the proceeds of a dance and 
entertainment given last May. 

“This entertainment was given 
after the suggestion from Head- 
quarters that in May each Girl 
Scout Troop in some way earn some 
money to help in the carrying on of 
the Scout work. 

“The troop is very sorry that it 
should have been delayed in sending 
its bit and it hopes it will cause no 
inconvenience.” 


“The girls of Troop No. 1, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., all hope that this small 
donation will assist in carrying for- 
ward the work. It is part proceeds 
of a dance which on account of va- 
rious matters could not be given in 
May as was suggested by National 
Headquarters.” 


“The Springfield, Mass., troops 
enclose $15.00 for the fund of the 
extension of Scouting. The money 
is the contribution given, for this 
purpose, at a Girl Scout Sunday 
service by invitation of Thistle 
Troop No. 9. Over 500 Springfield 
Girl Scouts attended.” 


Don't You Believe it? 




















FROM A READER 


The following is the kind of a let- 
ter we like to receive. It shows that 
the writer has read the magazine 
carefully and is interested enough to 
make helpful suggestions. Won't 
some of the rest of you who have 
ideas send them to us? We cannot 
make the Ratity your very own 
magazine until you tell us what you 
want in it. 

“For my part, I would like the 
Rauty better if it had more photo- 
graphs. I have a camera, but it is 
pretty small and makes pretty small 
pictures. I like Josephine Daskam 
Bacon’s stories very much, and wish 
there would be one every month. The 
one in the August magazine was 
very good.” J. O. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN 
MEDAL 


The picture on the cover of this 
month’s Ratiy is the Liberty Loan 
Medal given to Girl Scouts by the 
United States Government. The 
real badge is made of bronze and is 
just the size of half a dollar. Every 
Girl Scout, whether she has won the 
badge or not, will be interested to 
know that the great modern sculptor, 
Paul Manship, designed it and that 
he would not accept a penny for the 
design. He said, “Girl Scouts are 
doing good work and I will be glad 
to make a medal for them.” So you 
see your work is being recognized 
from all quarters. 

In every century the great deeds 
are written down, and records are 
kept to tell of the events occurred in 
that period. Have you seen the 
tombs of ancient Egypt in the Mu- 
seum or the medals and coins struck 
off to perpetuate the memory of 
Caesar? 


“Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul a l’eternite, 
Le buste 


Survit a la cite. 

Et la medaille austere 
Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 

Revele un empereur. 

Les dieux eux-memes meurent 
Mais les vers souverains 
Demeurent 

Plus fort que les airains. 
Sculpte, lime, cisele; 
Que ton reve flottant 

Se scelle 

Dans le bloc resistant!” 


Can any Girl Scout who has gain- 
ed the interpreter’s badge translate 
this quotation? You will value your 
badge not only because of its artistic 
merit, but because it marks an 
achievement. In the future when 
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you have little daughters of your 
own, you will show it to them and 
proudly tell them how you earned it, 
and long after you and your children 
have passed away the badge will live 
to tell future generations how Girl 
Scouts tried to help their country! 


Juuietre Low. 





THIS IS THE REVERSE OF THE LIBERTY 
LOAN MEDAL 
Designed by Paul Manship for The Girl Scouts. 
The face of the medal is shown on the cover. 


AN APPEAL FROM YOUR 
GOVERNMENT 


With the hearty approval of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has sent an 
appeal to the Boys and Girls of 
America: “To go to school promptly, 
attend regularly, study definitely so 
that they may be prepared for the 
Service of the Country in War or 
peace when they are grown to man- 
hood and womanhood.” 

The Commissioner of Education 
has sent a letter saying, “None 
should be more interested in the pur- 
pose of this campaign or more help- 
ful in making it effective than Girl 
Scouts.” 

You see how the United States 
Government authorities turn to you 
for help and how confidently they 
expect you to set the example by go- 
ing to school yourselves and urging 
others to go. Every true Scout will 
respond to this appeal. It requires 
more self denial than war work; it 
brings no badge; it means a daily 
effort and you do not see immediate 
results, but it is Scouting in the best 
sense of the word. Even the $8,000,- 
000 earned by Girl Scouts selling 
Liberty Bonds, even selling War 
Saving Stamps or taking part in Red 
Cross Work or Food Conservation is 
not half so valuable to your country 
as the steady attendance at school so 
that you will live up to your motto 
“Be Prepared.” 

Juurette Low 


The Rally's Honor is to Be Trusted. Show Us 


CONVENTION NEWS 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of the Girl Scouts 
will be held as announced before on 
Oct. 24, 25 and 26 in Philadelphia. 
From the standpoint of organization 
it is a big event. Last year, the con- 
vention by outlining a working pro- 
gram, formulating a definite policy 
and adopting a constitution and by- 
laws, made history for the organi- 
zation. This year, it will show the 
outcome and the progress of the new 
policy, and will again reach out for 
future development. 

The year brings to a close the 
terms of six members of the Execu- 
tive Board who were elected at the 
annual convention to serve for a term 
of one year, but as a counter balance 
to this other members who were 
elected to the classes that have terms 
of two and three years respectively, 
will continue in office. The six mem- 
bers whose terms expire are: 

Miss Emma Hall, New Bedford, 


Mass. 

Mrs. Max Hirsch, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

vrofessor Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
New York. 

Mrs. V. Everitt Macy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. Snowden Marshall, New 


York, 
Mrs. Walter N. Rothschild, New 
York. 


The Executive Board has the 
privilege of electing its own Chair- 
man but the nominations for the va- 
cancies among the Board members 
mentioned above must be made in 
compliance with (Section 8, Article 
2,) the Constitution by the Nomina- 
tion Committee and voted on by the 
delegates. The Nominating Com- 
mittee ‘consists of the following: 

Mrs. A. J. Mundy, Chairman, 
Northeastern Federation, Mrs. 
Harold Pratt, New York, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, Washington, D. C., 
Miss Nina Pape, Savannah, Ga., 
Miss Anne Thompson, Philadelphia, 
with the National Director as Sec- 
retary. 

To make sure that all Local 
Councils will be represented at the 
convention, letters have been sent 
them stating the number of delegates 
to which each is entitled and urging 
the choosing of these delegates as 
soon as possible. As has been shown 
the National Council formulates at 
its meeting the policies of the organi- 
zation for the ensuing year and elects © 
the Executive Committee which 
carries out these policies for the Na- 
tional Council between meetings. It 
is therefore of vital importance for 


(Continued on page 11) 


That You Think So. 
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RIGHT FEEDING for YOUNG FOLKS 


How It Affects the Girl Scout's Lunch Box 


E are concerned because 
of the imperative neces- 
sity of supplying suffi- 


cient food to our allies, 
both for their armies and. for their 
over-burdened people at home. Most 
of us must make decided changes in 
our food habits, but in doing this we 
must not forget that our children 
have a right to such food as will start 
them on the road of life well equip- 
ped to meet not only the ups and 
downs of the way, but also the big 
hills of trial and hardship. 

As a nation we have not been suffi- 
ciently careful in feeding our chil- 
dren, and as a result the national 
health is not what it should be. The 
number of drafted men rejected on 
account of physical unfitness is ap- 
palling, and it is most probable our 
girls would not make a better show- 
ing. 

Boys and girls of the adolescent 
period are experiencing many physi- 
cal changes requiring an‘ excess of 
actual body building material, and at 
the same time are extremely active, 
burning up much food in their tis- 
sues. It follows that both the kind 
and amount of food are important. 
Since the body is a ceaselessly work- 
ing machine, it must have such food 
as will supply it with fuel. These 
are primarily the starchy foods, such 
as cereals, breads, ete.—the sugar 
foods, as candy, honey, etc.—and the 
fats,—butter, bacon, oleomargarine, 
etc. But at the same time, the body 
is a self-mending, a self-regulating, 
and in youth, a growing machine, 
and so should be provided with such 
foods as will supply the materials, 
out of which it is built. These are 
of two kinds ;—the foods for muscle, 
providing protein, as meat, milk, 
eggs, cheese, dried peas and beans, 
etce.—and the foods for bone, blood 
and other mineral needs of the body, 
providing calcium, iron, fruits, and 
vegetables. It is not enough, how- 
ever, that sufficient building material 
and fuel should be provided; other 
things, also, must be taken into con- 
sideration. In order to keep the di- 
gestive tract in good working condi- 
tion a certain amount of bulky 
material or roughage must be pro- 
vided. This is obtained from fruit 
and vegetables, and also from coarse 
flours, containing the branny coats of 
the grain. 


By Lucile S. Harvey 


But most important of all for the 
young people is a small amount of 
unnamed substances, popularly 
known as vitamines. These are ab- 
solutely necessary for growth, and 
without them, the growth of young 
animals has been stopped. These 
are also found in fruit and vegetables 
especially in the leaves of plants, 
and also in certain fats, such as but- 
ter, cod-liver oil, and to a less extent 
in oleomargarine and bacon fat. 

It is absolutely necessary to keep 
all of these requirements in mind in 
planning a suitable lunch for the 
girls. The noon and evening meal 
should be approximately of the same 
value, and should contain representa- 
tives of all five groups of foods—(1) 
fruit and vegetables, (2) meat, fish, 
cheese, etc., (3) breads and cereals, 
(4) fats, (5) sugars,—the bulk of 
the meals being made up from the 
first and third groups—fruit and 
vegetables,. and bread or cereal. 
Great reliance should be put on milk. 
Each girl should have at least a pint 
in the course of the day, not neces- 
sarily in the form of ‘a beverage, but 
in the form of milk soups, chowders, 
milk sauces, and milk desserts. By 
relying upon eggs, fish, cheese and 
the dried peas and beans, it is not 
necessary to provide much meat. 
The young people should not have 
meat more than once a day, and in 
these days of shortages they can be 
kept perfectly well with much less 
than that. The sugars and fats 
usually take care of themselves, but 
young people should be cautioned 
about using sweets too freely, not 
only because of their own health, but 
also because the sugar is needed so 
urgently on the other side. If food 
is desired between meals, establish 
the habit of eating fruit instead of 
candy, thereby appeasing the sweet 
tooth, and at the same time using a 
perishable crop. 

When it comes to the lunch to be 
taken on a “hike,” all the foregoing 
facts must be borne in mind. The 
old fashioned lunchbox filled with 
sandwiches and cake with probably 
a doughnut or two is neither scien- 
tific nor does it fit with the need of 
the times. It not only uses up tod 
much wheat, fats, and sugar, but it 
is a one-sided meal for the girl, an 
over abundance of cereal food, and 
not enough fresh and bulky foods, 


valuable for mineral salts. Such 
foods lose their freshness and crisp- 
ness quickly, especially if put into 
sandwiches ahead of time, but cold, 
wet lettuce or other salad greens can 
be wrapped lightly in paraffin paper, 
and tucked into the corner of the 
lunch box. They can then be eaten 
separately or the sandwiches made 
with egg, cheese, sardines, ham, or 
other fillings, can be opened and the 
lettuce inserted to make a “salad 
sandwich.” Home made dressing 
can be carried in a small, screw-top 
jar. Fruit should be provided in 
place of cake and doughnuts. 

The problem of the out-door fire, 
and suitable dishes to cook is a little 
more difficult in these war-times. Of 
course, our girls do not want to use 
a single article of food the brothers 
on the other side need so much more 
than they do, and yet what is camp- 
ing without pork or bacon—two 
foods we are urged to save for ship- 
ment, because of the ease with which 
they can be packed and shipped. 
Bacon and pork, then, must not be 
used, but substitutes found. The nut 
fats and vegetable oils could be used 
for the frying pan, and the fat in the 
diet maintained by a greater use of 
cheese, soy beans, herring and other 
foods, rich in fat. Dishes easily 
handled over the open fire are chow- 
ders, thick soups, stews of all sorts, 
vegetable quite as much as those 
made made with meat, in which some 
cereal such as rice, corn-meal, hom- 
iny, pearl barley, can be cooked in 
with other things. The usual griddle 
cakes, made with substitute flours, 
thin or spider corn-cakes, and such 
bread stuffs, can be made as usual. 


FRUIT AND NUT CONFEC- 
TION 


(A suitable sweet for a lunch boz.) 

1 pound figs, 1 pound dried prunes 
or seedless raisins, 1 pound nut 
meats. Confectioner’s sugar. 

Wash, pick over, and stew fruits, 
and put them with the nut meats 
through a meat chopper, and mix 
throughly. Roll out to a thickness 
of about 1% inch on a board dredged 
with confectioner’s sugar, and cut 
into small pieces. If this candy is 
to be kept for some time, the pieces 
should be separated by means of 
paraffin paper. 

Provided 24 two-ounce portions. 


The Rally is Loyal to You. Be Loyal to It. 
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A LETTER from ITALY 


Every Line a Plea to Save for the Children of Our Allies 


Here is a letter which you will like 
for two reasons, first because it is a 
message from Mrs. Gertrude Hill 
Springer who was your Editor for 
so long a time, but is now in Italy 
working with the Red Cross; and 
second because it tells about the Ital- 
ian towns, the old people and the 
children whom you are helping by 
your little sacrifices. 


I am just back from a little trip 
to the hill towns between Rome and 
Naples where I saw poignantly il- 
lustrated the direct results of food 
conservation in America. 


These towns are on the borders of 
the Pontine marshes where the dead- 
ly malaria mosquito is:such a menace 
that the people, who work all day 
tilling the fields in the fertile val- 
leys, are obliged to live far up on 
the bleak grey hilltops. Here, hun- 
dreds of years ago, they built their 
towns, not pleasant villages, with 
wide, shady streets, but close, hud- 
dled, grey stone houses, from which 
every morning at the first light the 
long procession of workers winds its 
way down the steep rocky hillside to 
the fields below. At night. the weary 
line toils upward again. Many of 
these people walk five or six: miles 
every night and morning to and from 
their work. Often there are no roads 
to the towns, and all the supplies 
must be carried up on mules, or more 
often on the heads of women. 


All the men from these towns 
have gone to the war; they are 
among the finest and bravest of Ita- 
ly’s soldiers, and the women are do- 
ing all the work of the fields. This 
means that their children must be 
left to the care of the old grand- 
mothers, too old to work.—and that 
means very old indeed. The vrob- 
lem of getting food for the children 
has been more than the mothers 
could manage. It is not a matter of 
money—they earn verv good wages, 
—but of procuring the foodstuffs. 
To help them, to relieve the anxiety 
of the soldier fathers, to aid the mo- 





thers in their brave struggle, and to 
build up the failing health of the un- 
dernourished children, the American 
Red Cross has established what the 
Italians call asili for the children of 
eleven of these hill towns. 

In a large, clean, cheerful room it 
gathers all the children of soldiers 
who are in need of care, and who are 
too small to work—which means that 
they are little more than kindergar- 
ten age. It clothes them neatly in 
bright little aprons with a little red 
cross embroidered on each one. It 
gives them a play leader for their 
games and songs, and provides black 
boards and crayons and all kinds of 
kindergarten supplies. At noon it 
gives them a meal of nourishing soup 
made with good American beef and 
thick with good American peas and 
beans. With this soup goes a piece 
of bread made from American wheat 
flour, and if the child is delicate and 
the doctor recommends it, a small 
ration of American sugar. It is a 
Red Cross secret that once in a while 
there is enough soup left over for 
the old grandmothers to have a bow!]- 
ful all around. 

I saw the thin, listless children in 
one town where the asilo was not yet 
open, and I saw them in another 
where it had been running for a 
month. I left the first town with a 
heavy heart, wanting to cry out to 
you clear across the ocean: “Send us 
flour, send us beef, send us beans and 
peas, send us sugar. We must have 
these things for these brave people 
who, for three years, have been 
fighting a war as much ours as theirs. 
It is for the children we ask, the 
children with their big, soft eyes, 
and thin clinging hands. We can do 
nothing unless you help us.” 

There was no road up to the sec- 
ond town, and for three hours our 
donkeys zigzagged up the steep hill- 
side, vivid with blue bells and pink 
daisies, overlooking a wide valley, 
yellow with ripening wheat, where 
the women toiled at the harvest. 
Finally we reached the little grey 





town where two giant cyprus trees 
stood sentinel over the ancient walls. 

We rounded a corner and came 
into the tiny piazza. And there whip- 
ping in the breeze was the Stars and 
Stripes! I have seen our flag in 
many places and under many cir- 
cumstances, but never has it given 
me such a sense of faith and of pow- 
er, never have I realized so keenly 
all that it represents as when I saw 
it in this sad little town, where it 
had brought comfort and hope and 
human sympathy. Gathered beneath 
its folds were a hundred little chil- 
dren, so different, so wonderfully 
different from the children we had 
left behind in the other town. I 
looked at their bright eyes and their 
rosy faces and their plump little 
hands waving greetings, and I look- 
ed at the sign over the doorway 
where they stood, “American .Red 
Cross,” and with all my soul I 
thanked the people of my country 
for what they are doing for the chil- 
dren of Italy. 

Do you wonder that I seemed to 
see behind these children the whole 
army of American girls and boys 
who had cheerfully sacrified cakes 
and candies and sweets, and had 
steadfastly pledged themselves to 
Hooverize in order that these chil- 
dren, the most innocent and most 
appealing victims of the war, might 
have the food they so sorely. need, 
might be saved from the ravages of 
malnutrition, which jeopardized 
their whole future? 

I saw in these Italian children the 
direct answer, the direct result of 
the self-denial of the children of 
America. Side by side with these lit- 
tle creatures, scarcely more than 
babies, left alone all day while their 
mothers took the places of the soldier 
fathers in the fields, I saw our fine 
clear-eyed, brave hearted Girl Scouts 
and Boy Scouts through whose help 
the American Red Cross is doing 
what it is today in Italy—giving the 
children a chance. 

Gertrupve Hitt Sprincer. 








LIBERTY LOAN MOTTOES 


Work for the Liberty Loan inspir- 
ed an enthusiastic ten-year-old Girl 
Scout, Constance Williams, of Troop 
No. 4, of Winchester, Mass., to 
write, entirely without help or sug- 
gestion from older people, the fol- 
lowing little mottoes: 
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The Girl Scouts try their best to tell 
That all their bonds they want to sell. 


Be a soldier on this shore, 
Buy a bond and win the war. 


Buy a bond that will sail the sea 
To fight the Kaiser and Germany. 


is to Be Useful. 


Buy a bond of old U. S. 


Give your more or give your less. 
Watch for the Girl Scouts passing 
nigh, 


Then shout out: “I want to buy!” 


Constance WILLIAMS, 


Help It to Do Its Duty. 


eee 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—A PAGE of SCOUT LETTERS 
Letters from You, for You and about You 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


My troop now stands for some- 
thing in Tampa. 

We have sold thousands of dollars 
worth of bonds and stamps. We are 
called out to help on every patriotic 
occasion. We sew for the Red Cross 
part of the time each meeting. We 
have finished fourteen garments this 
summer and are making two quilts. 
We are knitting a cheer comfort 
from odds and ends of bright wool. 

A committee goes each week to 
wards of local hospitals with flow- 
ers. We are making scrap books for 
hospitals. 

We cleaned up an immense empty 
store with its three years’ accumu- 
lation of dirt and refuse so that it 
could be used “Baby Week.” 

Our booth at the One-Day Fair 
was voted the most attractive with 
its decorations of magnolia branches 
and blossoms interspersed with Na- 
tional colors. But, best of all, num- 
berless women took the time and 
trouble to tell how the Scouts were 
very alert and helpful all over the 
immense and crowded building. We 
are not a year old. See what we are 
a year hence. 

Mrs. W. P. L., Captain. 


GENEVA, OHIO 


The first copy of the Ratiy has 
just come to us. I am sending in 
my dollar for a year’s subscription. 
I think the girls will soon be wish- 
ing copies also. 

We have been organized only a 
short time and’ have had many 
things to hinder our numbers grow- 
ing. However, we are on the road 
to having a much larger number 
soon. With but ten girls (between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen), we 
have been able to do a number of 
little services for our town. The 
girls are much interested in food 
conservation and have been trying 
out wheatless recipes. A few weeks 
ago we were given permission to use 
the Domestic Science rooms at the 
school where each girl cooked a dish 
for a luncheon which we had togeth- 
er, the Superintendent of Schools 
and Principal of the grades, with 
their families, being with us. 

The table decorations (The Red 
Rose, troop flower) were beautiful, 
and the girls’ work was a success. 
Our menu was very simple but we 
felt it was not only good, but patri- 
otic. Would you like to hear what 


we had? Nut Roast with Nut Gra- 
vy; Creamed Potatoes; Lettuce Sal- 
ad; Brown Bread and White Biscuit 
with Butter (made with no wheat) ; 
Orange Custard; Devil’s Food and 
Fruit Rolls (entirely wheatless) ; 
Coffee, Milk. 

We are so “new” in our work that 
we like to talk of what we are doing. 
Next week we plan to entertain the 
Scouts’ Mothers together with the 
Pastors and their wives. Our plan 
is to so interest the Ministers of all 
the churches that they will wish to 
have their church girls join with us. 


J. H. R., Captain. 


LINDSTROM, MINNESOTA 


I imagine you are wondering how 
the Scouts are getting along, as I’ll 
have to tell you of our work. A cou- 
ple of weeks ago we gave a play “A 
Day at Camp Killkare,” together 
with songs, flag drills, etc., at the 
Princess Theatre here, and came out 
about $26.00 to the good. Our only 
expense was for tickets, as the use 
of the theatre was complimentary 
and the girls made the most orig- 
inal posters I ever saw: bright cut- 
outs from magazines,'and they sure- 
ly proved very attractive. We re- 
ceived such good encouragement, too, 
that the girls are exhibiting a great 
deal of enthusiasm and hope they 
will not lose any of it. 

We repeated the performance at 
Stacy last Friday, and we were 
afraid the weather couldn’t be nice, 
but fortunately it turned out per- 
fectly. We drove out in a "bus and 
had picnic supper out there and took 
in about $34.00. Of course, that 
wasn’t clear, but they have enough 
now to get their uniforms, which 
they are so anxious to get. They 
had such a good time on that trip I 
really can’t describe it, but leave it 
to a bunch of jolly girls. From now 
on, I think we will devote our ener- 
gies principally to war work, and 
hope we can do something really 
worth while. 

A. O., Captain. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

The first Field Day of the New 
Bedford Girl Scouts was held Sat- 
urday afternoon, July 20th, 1918, in 
a large field which is ‘a part of the 
splendid farm given over by a gen- 
erous council member to the New 
Bedford Scouts for camping. 

The girls formed in line in the 


yard adjoining the farm house and 
marched down a laneway to the field. 
Miss Sandiford, of Boston, Director 
of the North Eastern Federation of 
Scouts, was the guest of honor, and 
with Miss Hall preceded the girls. 

All the New Bedford Scouts 
were in uniform; they marched once 
around the field and then formed 
two long lines facing the spectators. 
To quote a local paper, “Their rows 
of khaki were picturesquely relieved 
by gently floating stars and stripes 
interspersed at frequent intervals 
with the variegated colors and de- 
signs of their troop emblems. Be- 
hind them and to one side, a dense 
enclosure of trees partially framed 
them.” 

The color squad in position, they 
saluted the flag and sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Then came com- 
pany formation and military drills, 
games by various troops, semaphore 
drill, relay races, presentation of 
merit badges to Alma Huges and 
Ruth Reed; thanks badges to Capt. 
Lowther, Daffodil Troop; Jennie 
Boardman, Clover, and Claudia 
Burke, Red Rose. Miss Hall then 
gave a little talk to the girls and 
presented ten War Service Medals. 
We were unusually fortunate to 
have the first ones presented at this 
time for the gathering was a very 
representative one and gave girls of 
various troops a splendid opportun- 
ity to become acquainted, by talking 
over points and exhibiting medals. 

Camp songs were sung and then 
nearly all the girls went to the 
woods a short distance away where 
they ate supper and told stories and 
sang songs around the camp-fire. 


G. S. T. 


AUBURN, PENNSYLVANIA 


I am enclosing a dollar for the 
Ratty. I think personally in an- 
other month some of the girls will 
subscribe, but just now they have 
“beginners expense.” We are going 
to give a Benefit Fete. The girls 
are making fancy work, and then, of 
course, we will have ice cream and 
cake, etc. We hope to give part of 
the proceeds to the Red Cross. 

We are the first and only troop of 
Girl Scouts in Schuylkill County. I 
didn’t know that until July 4th. We 
hiked to Pottsville to see our boys 
parade at the First Annual Boy 
Scout celebration of Schuylkill 
County. We were asked to parade 
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(after we arrived) but I thought af- 
ter the twelve mile hike it might not 
be good for some of the girls, so in- 
stead of parading all the way we 
counter marched on the main street 
and then marched up another street 
to the judges’ stand—and then 
dropped out. 

We were entertained with the 
Boy Scouts at a dinner given by 
some of the Red Cross women. The 
girls were very enthusiastic about it 
and thoroughly enjoyed the day. 

I have heard several times since 
that other towns are going to organ- 
ize a troop, and one of the Scout 
masters has written me as to organ- 
izing, etc. I have written him and 
tried to explain as best I could, also 
enclosed one of the circulars that 
was sent to me before we organized. 
I said that you would give him any 
information he needed. I hope there 
will soon be many troops through 
our section of the state. 

Whenever we go anywhere and 
there is a parade we are asked 
to parade with them. We have on 
several occasions now and it’s begin- 
ning to cause quite some merriment 
among us. I told them yesterday 
that next year we will not be the 
only ones and consequently won't be 
so much in demand. 
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Sometimes it seems that we are 
about next to a curiosity. The other 
day we were hiking through a small 
town and a youngster called to its 
mother: “Here come some girls with 
Boy Scout suits, only they wear 
skirts !”” 

The girls collected books for the 
soldiers and we are about to finish 
another afghan. 

M. E. B., Captain. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


I notice in this month’s Ratiy 
different accounts of troops and 
their war work, so I feel that in jus- 
tice to my own troop you should 
know some of the splendid work 
they are doing. We have just made 
for the Belgian Civil and Military 
Relief over a thousand dollars by the 
sale of Postal Cards. We made and 
turned over on the last Red Cross 
Drive with the help of Troop 2, 
Poppy, two thousand dollars. We 
are supporting a French Girl Scout. 
We are selling Thrift and War Sav- 
ing Stamps. We are giving thirty 
hours a month to Red Cross work 
apiece. We are working continually 
as messengers wherever we are 
called. Have been away on camp- 
ing trip. 





Read the letter from their Captain. 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF POPPY TROOP No. 1, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, ON 
THE TANK, BRITANNIA 


It tells all about the war work they are doing. 


Do Your Good Turn. 
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Last week we took part in two 
drives and sold tickets for both af- 
fairs. First, last Saturday the Army, 
Navy and Marines gave a Grateful 
Sons’ Day to the “Greatest Moth- 
er,’ the Red Cross. We sold a 
hundred dollars worth of tickets and 
handled the peanuts, ice cream and 
soda for them at Eweing Field. The 
whole affair netted fourteen thou- 
sand. The sailors from Mare Island 
built a theatre up there and put on 
a musical comedy. I have seen many 
widely advertised musical shows 
that could not touch it. The entire 
cast was composed of enlisted men. 
Girls sold $280.00 worth of tickets 
and our flower baskets with corsage 
bouquets netted $22.00 more. The 
girls presented to the cast a won- 
derful floral basket. This with the 
request that it be auctioned for the 
benefit of the cast. It was bid in 
at one hundred dollars. I then made 
the suggestion that those in the au- 
dience who did not care to bid could 
give whatever they choose. We took 
up $240.00 and the party who 
bought it for a hundred gave it back 
to be auctioned again. They then 
took it to the cafe and the next auc- 
tion it brought forty-five and the 
next time seventy-two. So then we 
took up a collection and it brought 
thirty. A pretty good sum, wasn’t 
it? The Commander at Mare Island 
has invited us all up for a party, a 
week from tomorrow. One of the 
heads of the Red Cross is going to 
join with the Columbia Theatre here 
to give the Girl Scouts a benefit, so 
we are getting on. 

Each girl of Troop 1 is giving 
thirty hours a month to war work. 
Most of the girls have given a hun- 
dred or more altogether. The girls 
sold programmes at the Hearst 
Theatre and made over a hundred 
and thirty dollars. I shall send you 
some letters regarding these things. 


Mrz. L. R., Captain. 


Girl Scouts of Washington, D. C., 
under the leadership of Mrs. Edna 
Mary Colman, began on August 17, 
a series of fortnightly ‘Flower 
Days” for the sick soldiers in the 
military hospital at Camp Meade. It 
is a sort of a combination treat for 
the soldiers. The girls have the 
pleasure of gathering the flowers 
and making them into bouquets; the 
B. W. & A. Railroad transports them 
free of charge to the camp and the 
Boy Scouts or soldiers take them 
from the train and deliver them to 
the sufferers. The Colonel in charge 
of the hospital is as pleased as the 
men themselves with the attention. 
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The Story of a Girl Who Put Honor First 





HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


‘ HE eleven o'clock gong 
struck, and into the main 
hall there surged a stream 

of girls. To the uninitiated 
they would have seemed bent upon 
one another’s downfall, for they 
pushed mercilessly in opposite di- 
rections, shouldered and dived and 
wedged through the crowd with a 
skill worthy their brothers of foot- 
ball fame, tied themselves into inex- 
tricable knots before the bulletin- 
boards, and chattered incessantly, 
with occasional bursts of laughter, 
that could hardly have failed to in- 
terest and annoy the victims just 
folding their papers in the rooms 
beyond. 

In front of Room 8,the crowd was 
almost quiet. They glared nervous- 
ly at text-books, hastily ran over 
their notes, or recklessly sharpened 
their pencils, girl fashion, with 
scowls and compressed lips. Plainly, 
a written lesson. 

“Where’s Betty? She's surely 
coming? She simply can’t cut to- 
day!” Katherine Eager’s little frown 
deepened, and she peered down 
through the crowd. “Oh, Betty’s 
coming; she’s practicing in the Gym. 
She’s got a new curve, she thinks, 
and she’s teaching the team. Did 
you know that Mary Reed has 
sprained her ankle?” 

“Not really? Oh, girls, do you 
hear that? M. Reed’s sprained her 
ankle.” Sighs of relief that tried to 
express sympathy arose from the 
crowd in front of Room 3. “It’s 
mean, but we can’t help being glad, 
Katherine, so don’t wither us! It 
would have been awful for our team 
to lose the two best Centres, and the 
freshman team to keep perfect—you 
know it would! But they say our 
Subs are good. The door’s open: 
that Betty, if she cuts today, I’m 
afraid she'll get into trouble!” 

They crowded in as the other 
class crowded out. “Was it hard? 
Oh, Elsie, was it hard? Was it the 
Papacy? If it was the Power of 
the Crown I shall die! Was it more 
than one question? Was it a paper?” 

“Don’t speak to me! Don’t ask 
me anything—at least, anything you 
want to know! I flunked dead— 
dead! I’m conditioned, I know that. 
Oh, my poor parents! They little 
thought 

“What nonsense! Do be sensible, 





Elsie, and tell us! Was it—oh, Bet- 
ty! Betty! Here’s your seat! Are 
you tired? Poor Betty! Did she 
have to come to classes occasionally? 
It was hard!” 

Betty Hubbard sank into a seat. 
“Please lend me a pencil, somebody ? 
Yes, the team do beautifully! No, 
thank you, I have one. I? Oh, 
nothing, of course! -I know about 
the Crown, you know, but I left the 
Papacy till too late, and I was so 
sleepy! Perhaps I can get through, 
though.” 

She was five feet seven inches and 
a half, was Elizabeth Hubbard, and 
blond and beautiful to behold. Also 
she could jump a cord held to her 
shoulders’ height, she could climb 
ropes like a monkey, she could make 
a Welsh rabbit unequalled in the col- 
lege, and she had more friends than 
she could find time to visit. Her 
friends were wont to crush those en- 
vious ones, who pointed out that 
Miss Hubbard’s recitations were not 
all that could be desired, by a little 
meaning smile, and a vague remark 
to the effect that one couldn’t find 
time for everything, and that so long 
as Betty’s friends were satisfied. . . . 

Besides, Betty always “got 
through”—not gloriously, perhaps, 
not without occasional sighs from 
instructors and suggestions in Fac- 
ulty meetings that although athletic 
triumphs were doubtless valuable, 
they hardly entered into a consider- 
ation of one’s fitness for a diploma; 
not without periodical repentances, 
on Betty’s part and vows to cram no 
more, but to study regularly and 
properly, and show people that the 
captain of the sophomore basketball 
team could take a higher grade if she 
chose! 

Yet there was so much to do! 
There were the boats and tennis and 
the walking club and the dances, and 
just now, her horse was in town and 
needed driving, oh, at least every 
day! And she studied when she had 
time, and her friends loved her, and 
the heads of departments looked at 
her, standing—blond and _ tall—in 
chapel, and said, “What a remark- 
ably handsome girl Miss Hubbard 
is!’ And the instructors, who bore 
with Betty’s doubtful German and 
unsteady History, replied, “Yes, if 
she would only work a little!” 

One of the instructors looked at 
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her now, as she sat flushed and just 
a little tired from coaching her team; 
her wavy yellow hair running into 
little crisp curls at her temples, her 
strong brown hands resting in her 
lap, the very picture of contented 
ease. Next to her, her friend Kath- 
erine Eager held her sharpened pen- 
cils and Betty’s hatpins in her hand, 
and all her lessons well arranged in 
her shapely head. ‘One good paper, 
at least!” thought the instructor. On 
Betty’s other side little nervous An- 
na Wilkinson studied at her neat 
back-hand notes. The instructor 
wondered if she would ever stop 
studying, and if she really was as 
nervous as she seemed. She must 
know that her work was practically 
faultless! And that big Elizabeth 
Hubbard was as calm as a summer 
afternoon, and probably knew noth- 
ing of the subject. Ah, well— 
which was happier? 

“T will call the roll if you will 
come to order,” said Miss Lennox. 
“Miss Adams, Miss Archer, Miss At- - 
wood i 

And when the roll was finished 
the instructor took a folded paper 
from the pile before her and creased 
it open. “I want a short paper to- 
day,” she said, “with as little pad- 
ding as possible. I simply wish to 
get at your knowledge of the facts. 
I don’t object to your putting it in 
outline form, if you choose, and it is 
on no account to be more than three 
pages in length. Take your time, 
but condense! The subject is the 
rise and decline of the Papacy. I 
shall ask for the papers at five min- 
utes of twelve.” 

She bent her head over the paper 
in her hand, and the room became 
very still. A few plaintive sighs 
came from the back of the room: a 
few sinners were meeting a just fate. 
Katherine Eager put her chin into 
her hand and stared at the black- 
board; she always thought for a full 
half of the time, and then wrote for 
the other half without a second’s 
pause. Anna Wilkinson gasped and 
flushed and whispered, “Oh, dear!” 
and looked altogether the veriest 
martyr in the room. One would not 
have expected from her appearance 
the series of marks that every class- 
book showed opposite her name. Bet- 
ty Hubbard sat quite motionless, her 
hands in her lap. It took very little 
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time for her to assure herself that 
she knew absolutely nothing of the 
Papacy. To do her justice, it was 
the one subject of which she was ut- 
terly ignorant. An ordinary lesson, 
in three or four parts, she could 
have attacked with some hope of suc- 
cess. The Power of the Crown she 
had studied hard last night—if it 
had only been that! Ah, well! Bet- 
ty was philosophical, if nothing else. 
Such things would happen; she real- 
ly deserved it; she had chanced it 
once too often, that was all. She 
would work hard for the next one, 
and simply tell the truth—that she 
wasn’t prepared. 

Suddenly a thought sent her heart 
beating swiftly, and she sat up star- 
ing at Miss Lennox. Suppose— 
suppose—what if it should be that! 
In a flash there raced through her 
mind the new rule in regard to the 
basketball teams: that no girl could 
play on the regular or Sub teams 
whose standing was below a certain 
average. What was her average? 
She remembered the horror of her 
own team last year, when two home- 
men were ruthlessly taken off at a 
week’s notice, and only her own mar- 
vellous playing, sure eye, and incred- 
ible jumps for the great ball won 
the freshman team the game—the 
first game the freshmen had won 
from the sophomores since the great 
annual contest was instituted. It 
seemed to her she should never for- 
get the glory of that night: the team 
that carried her triumphantly about 
the gymnasium on its loyal shoul- 
ders; the shouting, applauding gal- 
lery; the sophomore captain, white 
and tired, with a suspicion of tears 
in her eyes, who shook her hand 
bravely—“Miss Hubbard, you are a 
wonder! I never saw such playing!” 
and then went back to her down- 
cast team, leaving Betty red with 
pleasure and a little hysterical sor- 
row for the sophomores; the supper 
downtown, with the class colors and 
the toasts, “Here’s to Betty Hub- 
bard, drink her down!” and the 
cheers; the strangers who shook 
hands and said, “The class is so 
proud of you, Miss Hubbard!” 

Ah, that was sweet! That made 
one love the college! And they could 
do it this year, too. Two girls laid 
up, to be sure, but Betty was a host 
in herself. She knew every inch of 
the floor, she knew the capacities of 
every girl, she knew 

“Why don’t you begin, Betty? 
What’s the matter? For heaven’s 
sake, write something!” whispered 
Katherine. “It’s half past, already! 
It’s only an outline, you know.” 

Bettv stared at her, half dazed. 
“T can’t! I don’t know a thing. I 
learned about the State—I’m going 
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home!” and she half rose. The in- 
structor looked at her, laying down 
the last leaf of the third paper. “Do 
you wish more paper, Miss Hub- 
bard?” she said. Betty giggled hys- 
terically. ‘No, thank you,’ she an- 
swered, and sank back. 

Katherine frowned. “Oh, Betty, 
why didn’t you study! Do think up 
something!” Her mind was clearly 
arranged, now, and her pencil flew. 
Betty glanced at her paper. “In the 
eleventh century the Church—” Ah, 
yes, she remembered that, too. 

Clearly as ever she saw in her 
life, Betty Hubbard saw that this 
paper must be written. Her record 
she did not know, but she knew that 
it could not bear a zero for a written 
lesson. She would go off the team 
immediately. She, of all people, 
would make the best example for 
girls who would not study. There 
was no other captain. The freshman 
team was strong and well coached. 
She knew something of every other 
probable topic but just this one—it 
was too cruel. She would study it 
later, she would learn it thoroughly, 
but now 

And looking at Kate’s paper, she 
deliberately copied down the head- 
ings of the paragraphs and the chief 
dates. She omitted all details; she 
took just enough to show a bare 
knowledge of the facts, and every 
date, as she copied, appeared famil- 
iar to her. One evening’s cramming 
would have given her all this. It 
was absurd to lose everything for 
the work of one evening! Her 
cheeks were hot, her eye glowing. 
“What a beauty she is!” thought the 
instructor. And, “Will you close 
your papers now?” she said. 

They laid them on the desk and 
streamed out. “I’m glad you bluffed 
it out—for I suppose you did, Bet- 
ty?” said Kate. 

“Yes—no—I don’t know!” 
Betty was gone. 

Well, it was done. Right in front 
of her the Dustan girls had amiably 
compared notes, and Ethel White 
had cribbed pages from her room- 
mate. It was no such sin. She knew 
it all, anyway, once; and for the 
sake of the team, she owed it to 
them. Oh, why had she gone into 
that class at all! 

“Bettv! Elizabeth! Miss Hub- 
bard! I want to speak to you!” 

She turned, and met the senior 
president. “I want you to meet my 
mother; she asked to meet you; she 
knew vour father. Mother, this is 
Miss Hubbard, our sophomore bas- 
ketball captain!” 

Betty said something polite—she 
could not have told what—to the 
sweet-voiced woman before her. 
What was she saying? “I am glad 
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to meet John Hubbard's little girl— 
his big girl, I should say! I knew 
your tather well, my dear. He was 
one of the best men I ever knew. 
My husband often said that John 
Hubbard had the finest sense of hon- 
or of any man of his acquaintance. 
And -how is your mother?” 

It was only a few minutes, and 
Betty was on the campus. Her head 
ached, and she could not think. But 
in her ears rang, and would not 
cease, one sentence—‘“the finest 
sense of honor—the finest sense of 
honor!” 

She turned toward the gymnasium. 
“T’'ll get the score-cards,” she said, 
half aloud, and then added, “the fin- 
est sense of honor!” She stood still. 
“What do I care?” she said. “Why 
do I notice her?” And in her heart 
there echoed, “I am glad to meet 
John Hubbard’s little girl.” 

Elizabeth Stanley Hubbard lifted 
her head and took a deep breath. 
“Oh, all right! all right!” she whis- 
pered, as if to someone behind her. 
“I’m going to! Are you satisfied?” 

She hardly knew how she got to 
the farther dormitory and found 
herself knocking at a door. ‘Come 
in!’ said someone, and Betty walked 
up to Miss Lennox. The senior on 
the couch half rose. “Do I go?” she 
asked, easily. Who was she? Oh, 
yes! Betty remembered Miss Len- 
nox’s friend. “No,” she said, “‘don’t 
go on my account. I simply came 
to ask you for my history paper, 
Miss Lennox—it’s all cribbed!” 

Miss Lennox flushed, and looked 
curiously at this big, handsome crea- 
ture who stood so straight and 
brought all out-of-doors into the 
room with her. The senior forgot 
her air of polite inattention, and 
stared. 

Then the instructor showed her 
tact. Quietly she sorted her papers 
and handed one to Betty. “Here it 
is,” she said, and as Betty slowly 
tore it through, “my dear girl, why 
did you do it?” 

Betty looked out of the window. 
“Really, I don’t know,” she said. “It 
was certainly very silly.” She turned 
to go. 

“Miss Hubbard, I can’t—you 
know, I can’t give you any mark for 
this paper,” said Miss Lennox. Bet- 
ty drew her head up, and her brows 
“Certainly not, Miss Lennox,” she 
said, coldly, and left the room. 

The instructor in history stared at 
the senior. “What do you call that?” 
she asked. The senior sank back on 
the couch. “I call it pluck,” she 
said. 

The captain of the Sophomore 
basketball team went home, and put 
on her door a sign to the effect that 

(Continued on page 11) 
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MESSAGES FROM THE FRONT 
A List of Good War Books for Girl Scouts 
By Mabel Williams, Assistant Sufervisor of Work with Children, New York Public Library 


HE world war is making us 

i see things with new eyes and 

we long to understand. Bel- 
gium, France, England and Italy are 
no longer mere printed pages in his- 
tory books, but living, glorious na- 
tions. 

Joan of Ar¢ is real, her spirit 
lives today in the noble French peo- 
ple. The Magna Charta is more 
than an historic relic. It has be- 
come a written prophecy of the 
cause for which the Allied nations 
are fighting. 

The men and women who are 
fighting and serving “over there” 
know these truths as we, perhaps, 
can never know them, but their writ- 
ten words may help to bridge the 
chasm between us. 


‘*MADEMOISELLE MISS,’’ 
1916, letters from an American Girl 
serving with the rank of Lieutenant 
in a French Army Hospital at the 
front. The preface is by Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot. 


A MINSTREL IN FRANCE, by 
Harry Lauder, 1918. After his son 
John’s death at the Front, Harry 
Lauder went to France and sang his 
songs to the boys in the trenches. 
This book tells of his experiences 
there. 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD 
OF HONOUR, by Frances Wilson 
Huard, 1916. Drawings by Charles 
Huard. The author tells of the tak- 
ing of her home by the Germans. 
Later she goes back and does relief 
work there. The story of her return 
is told in another book, “My Home 
in the Field of Mercy.” 


WAR BREAD, a personal narra- 
tive of the War and relief in Bel- 
gium by Edward Eyre Hunt, 1916. 

“Some of the most touching re- 
membrances came from children in 
all parts of the province. . . . This 
one is by a little boy about nine years 
old. 

“‘Good people of America: if I 
had a flying machine I would fly to 
America to thank the brave people 
there. I haven’t one, so I must write 
a little letter, and I tell you that I 
shall pray very much for you and 
never forget you. 


‘Jozef Segleras.’ 


A HILLTOP ON THE 
MARNE; being letters written June 
8-September 8, 1914, by Mildred 
Aldrich. This American woman 
looked from her hilltop home upon 
a smoking battlefield, heard the roar 
of cannon, and knew that the for- 
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tunes of battle might at any moment 
turn the German hordes upon her. 


HIGH ADVENTURE, a narra- 
tive of air fighting in France, by 
James Norman Hall, 1918. 

AMBULANCE 464, ENCORE 
DES BLESSES, by Julien H. Bry- 
an, with an introduction by Lyman 
Abbott, 1918. 

“The author tells us that by his 
experience he became imbued with 
some of the wonderful spirit of the 
French. In reading the story of his 
experiences we become imbued 
through him with some of the same 
wonderful spirit. The war is no 
longer three thousand miles away; 
it is at our doors.” 

OUTWITTING THE HUN. My 
escape from a German prison camp, 
by Lieut. Pat O’Brien, 1918. 

THE A. E. F., With General 
Pershing and the American Forces, 
by Heywood Broun, 1918. What 
happens to our soldiers after they 
sail away from America? This book 
tells of their adventures. 

CARRY ON, LETTERS IN 
WAR TIME, by Coningsby Daw- 
son, 1917. 

“Nothing that is noblest that the 
Greeks taught is unpracticed by the 
simplest men out here today.” 











enthusiastic over scouting that she 
has determined to win a Golden 
Eaglet, in spite of all the hard work 
it means. Many opportunities pre- 
sent themselves in camp, and she is 
shown taking part in all sorts of 
scout activities. 


Finally, she is given a chance to 
really distinguish herself. Someone 
must go to the small railroad station 
several miles distant and signal for 
the express to stop. Margaret vol- 
unteers. She sets out and all goes 
well until she comes to the river. 

The bridge is down! 


For a moment Margaret is dis- 
mayed—but only for a moment. A 
first-class scout must be able to 
swim fifty yards with her clothes on. 
Margaret has been practicing for 
this very test. She jumps into the 
river and fights her way across. 


At the station an even more 
alarming situation confronts her. 
The station master has been at- 
tacked, bound and gagged, and the 
cash drawer has been opened! Nev- 
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FILMING THE GIRL SCOUTS 





(Continued from page 1) 


er has Margaret been so devoutly 
thankful that in her scout work she 
was required to learn the Morse 
code. She grabs the telegraph key 
and sends her message out over the 
wires. 

_ If this were a serial story — or 
even a serial film—the proper place 
to stop would be here, léaving you 
in suspense as to just what hap- 
pened to our heroine after this. But 
that would be too unkind, although 
I am not going to spoil the story for 
you by telling you the rest of the 
details. I will tell you, however, 
that there is much more before Mar- 
garet finally achieves her heart’s de- 
sire—a Golden Eaglet. She helps 
a sick woman back to health, cheers 
a discouraged family and does many 
other fine scout-like things. But you 
must go and see the film yourself, 
for that is the only way to appreci- 
ate it. 

At last Margaret does win the 
long-hoped-for honor, and she is 
shown receiving it from no less a 
person than Mrs. Juliette Low her- 





self, who made a very special jour- 
ney to play this part in the film. 

Without doubt every Girl Scout 
in the United States—and very like- 
ly some of those not in the United 
States—will want to see this pic- 
ture, for it shows the work that 
scouts anywhere may do, woven into 
a charming little story. The scouts 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Daskam Bacon for this part 
of the work. Mrs. Bacon wrote the 
scenario and then gave a whole week 
of her time to directing the film per- 
sonally. 

As soon as possible there will be 
copies of this film procurable for 
use throughout the country. It will 
make a splendid basis for scout en- 
tertainments. It is in two reels and 
will require about forty minutes in 
showing. Those of you who are in- 
terested should keep in touch with 
National Headquarters and find out 
just how you can best secure this 
official—and altogether delightful— 
Girl Scout Picture for your own 
scouts. 


It is at Your Service. 

















HER FATHER'S DAUGHTER 
(Continued from page 9) 


she was asleep and not to be dis- 
turbed. But, just before supper, 
Miss Katherine Eager, with the mer- 
est pretence at a knock, entered, 
scolding vigorously. 

“Betty Hubbard, why will you be 
so foolish! Betty, I say! Oh, were 
you asleep? What’s the matter? I 
was awfully worried about your His- 
tory today. I knew you were bluff- 
ing. The marks are in, and do you 
know, I was going in the office to get 
my excuse for Sunday, and I heard 
Miss Roberts say your name. I 
went right in, and she was saying: 
‘But she’s just saved herself. A lit- 
tle more, and we could take her off 
the team; her History is very poor. 
It’s a pity—she could do more!’ 

“And then they -heard me, and 
stopped. But it was a close shave, 
Betty, dear, and you could study 
harder! You know you ought to, if 
only for the team’s sake. Why, Bet- 
ty, what are you crying about? Oh, 
Betty! we know you could study if 
you wanted; we don’t care about 
that, Betty! No, we oughtn’t to, 
either. No, you aren’t a beast! Nor 
a coward!” 

There was a pause, and Kather- 
ine patted the couch-pillow encour- 
agingly. 

“No, you’re just the dearest girl 
in the world, Betty; but I hope 
you've learned your lesson, my 
dear!” 

Betty looked up from the pillows 
and reached out a hand that clutched 
unconsciously a crumpled _score- 
card. “Yes, I’ve learned my les- 
son!” she said. 

Like Sister’s Vocation, which ap- 
peared in the August Ratty, Her 
Father’s Daughter was first pub- 
lished as one of the stories in a book 
for girls. This book may still be ob- 
tained from Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The story is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publisher. 


PLAY ‘WEEK IN THE 
BRONX 


Girl Scouts of the Bronx have 
their Play Week plans well under 
way. On Wednesday, September 4, 
they will assist Miss Furbeck in tak- 
ing the children of the Bronx Day 
Nursery on a picnic to Pelham Bay 
Park. The Scouts will furnish the 
fruit and crackers for the children 
and see that the tots have a wonder- 
ful day. On Saturday, September 
7, scouts will parade from West 
Farms to 180th Street, where they 
will take the train for Pelham Park- 
way. Here inter-troop games, races 
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and contests in signalling, fire mak- 
ing, knot tying, and first-aid will be 
enjoyed. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to mothers of the girls and 
to members of the Scout Council. 








CONVENTION NEWS 
(Continued from page 3) 


each Local Council to be represent- 
ed in order that it may have a voice 
in the government of the organi- 
zation. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that only members of char- 
tered Councils can vote. 


The Executive Board extends 
hereby an invitation to the conven- 
tion to all Captains and Girl Scout 
Leaders. These visitors will have 
the benefit of the discussions but do 
not have the right to vote which be- 
longs only to the official delegates 
elected by the Local Councils and 
other members of the National Coun- 
cil. 

The Committee in charge of the 
convention program, consists as has 
already been announced of Mrs. 
Arthur Osgood Choate, Chairman, 
New York, Mrs. James J. Storrow, 
Boston, and Miss Ellen Mary Cas- 
satt, Philadelphia, with Dr. Abby 
Porter Leland as Secretary. 


It is the suggested plan of the 
Committee to devote one day to re- 
ports from Commissioners or Local 
Directors which shall give the two 
most important or unique accom- 
plishments of the past year and set 
forth the biggest problem or diffi- 
culty; to brief reports by chairmen 
of sub-committees of the National 
Executive Board and to reports on 
the work done by National Head- 
quarters. The Committee has also 
recommended that opportunity be al- 
lowed for discussion of all important 
changes that are to be made in the 
new Handbook and the Manual. 
Mrs. Juliette Low, National Presi- 
dent, who has done much work on 
both the old and the new Hand- 
books, will undoubtedly be the lead- 
er in this feature of the program, 
her valuable experience both in this 
country and in England having made 
her an authority on Scouting. 

In the hope of covering every 
branch of the work and embracing 
every locality, the Committee urges 
all Local Councils and Captains to 
send to National Headquarters be- 
fore October 8, any topics or ques- 
tions they would particularly like to 
have discussed. All suggestions 
from the field will be most welcome. 
The primary objects of the conven- 
tion are the clearing up of questions 
and the broadest and fullest develop- 
ment of Scouting for girls. 


Keep The Rally Cheerful. Get Subscriptions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


I have just received my Ratty, 
and congratulate the Editors on its 
present form, and contents. 

I am enclosing some local news, 
which may interest you. 

During the exhibition in Minne- 
apolis of Lieutenant Farre’s paint- 
ings and the moving picture, “The 
Sky Fighters of France,” the Girl 
Scouts were asked to act as ushers 
and programme-sellers for one day. 
Twenty girls, representing Troops 
Sweet Pea, Gentian, Crocus, Hepat- 
ica, Trillium, Tulip, Sunflower and 
Jewel-Weed, with four leaders, Miss 
Fdgar, Miss Ellis, Miss Nielsen and 
Miss Stone, sold programmes at the 
two afternoon performances, and in 
the evening. Ten of them wish to 
form a class in September, to study 
aviation or at least airplane con- 
struction, and have decided to meet 
once in two weeks to read and study 
between meetings and to qualify for 
the aviation badge when it shall be 
brought up to date. If permission 
can be obtained, lectures will be at- 
tended, later in the year, at the local 
aviation construction school. 

The Girl Scouts, by vote of their 
Local Council, joined the summer 
Federation of all girls’ clubs, known 
as the Girl’s Liberty League, under 
the War Camp Community Service. 
The summer club house, at “Fair- 
oaks,” has been of great use to the 
scouts. A drill class, for both lead- 
ers and scouts, a signalling course 
of five lessons, given by instructors 
from Signal Corps and a free First 
Aid course for girls under sixteen, 
with an examination qualifying a 
scout for the Ambulance Badge, 
have all been well attended, espe- 
cially by scouts whose leaders were 
away for the summer. The Direc- 
tor wishes to thank the “G. L. L.” 
in the name of the Scouts, for the 
use of two rooms and the grounds 
at “Fairoaks.” 

M. E., 
Local Director. 





To GIRL SCOUTS 


In Washington and Suburbs 
Who are doing more than their bit 
to win the war. 


We congratulate you! And, as Official 
Outfitters to Girl Scouts in the District, 
we invite you to come and inspect our 
showing of Scout uniforms and other 
equipment. 


The Hecht Co, 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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OUR OWN WIN-THE-WAR PAGE 


Ways in Which Girl Scouts can Help Devastated France 


When you jook at the newspaper 
war maps and see the line once held 
by the Germans, and then see that 
other line which marks their present 
position, do you ever stop to think 
about the space between those two 
lines? Do you remember that it is 
more than just a map, that it is real 
country “somewhere in France?” 
And, most important of all, do you 
remember the people who must one 
day have lived on that land, and do 
you wonder where they are now? 
The able bodied men have gone to 
war, of course; many of the old peo- 
ple have died for lack of proper 
care; some of the mothers have been 
taken to work in the fields of Ger- 
many and some are still left. But 
the children, where are they? What 
are they doing? 

They have lost their parents, they 
have heard constantly the sounds of 
battle, they have been driven from 
their homes, they have been cold and 
hungry and alone, they have lost ev- 
ery possession that was ever dear to 
them, and yet they are the ones to 
whom France will be looking for her 
manhood and womanhood before 
many years have passed. 

The American Committee for De- 
vastated France is trying to estab- 
lish homes in some of these districts. 
Among the needs they find there is 
none greater than that of helping 
the children. Of ali the ways to 
help, the establishing of schools is 
the best. Some of these children 
have been three years without any 
schooling. Just think—three years 
of learning lost, and in their place 
three years of terror! There is an- 
other reason for establishing schools, 
apart from the education of the chil- 
dren; it is through the schools that 
the Committee workers learn of a 
child’s need for medical and physical 
care. 

The American children are the 
most fortunate children in the world 
today. It is to them that the suffer- 
ing children of France are looking 
for help. If any little American 
girl has old school books that she 
can no longer use, won't she please 
sell them and give the proceeds to 
help the children in France? If she 
is saving dimes by doing without 
soda and candy will she not send the 
dimes to help the children who are 
hungry for real nourishment? 

There is another way that the chil- 
dren of America can help the chil- 
dren of France. The American Com- 
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mittee for Devastated France is 
trying very hard to solve the food 
problem in the devastated regions by 
cultivating the gardens, restocking 
the farms, and planting vegetable 
and fruit trees. They are also start- 
ing poultry farms. The money is 
sent from here; eggs and chickens 
are bought on the other side and giv- 
en to the refugees. The scheme has 
been cleverly expressed in rhyme by 
the Committee as follows: 
Send to France a useful greeting, 
Eggs for hatching, not for eating. 
For devastated France have pity, 
Send ten cents—or more—to our 
committee. 
In ten short weeks your egg will be 
A tender broiler—or you'll see 
In ten more months a setting hen 
Who lays five hundred eggs again. 
Your egg at ten cents then will prove 
The source of many people’s food. 
Tell ten good friends to do the same. 
Remember our address and name: 
American CoMMITTEE FoR Devas- 
TATED FRANCE, 
16 East 39th Street, New York City. 

If, when you send your ten cents 
to buy an egg, you will ask for a 
“chicken button’ you will receive a 
little round badge which has on it a 
small red hen and the words “I have 
a chicken in France.” If you send 
for this button please enclose stamps 
to cover mailing. 

Perhaps the Girl Scouts will be 
interested in a _ letter which the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France has just received from Miss 
Margaret Moore, one of its girls 
working over there. She says: 
American ComMiTTEE For Devas- 

TATED FRANCE. 

“It has been a long, interesting 
move. If things had not been so 
hard for the soldiers we could have 
called our retreat a camping trip. 

“We started out from Vic-sur- 
Aisne. The guns began in the same 
fashion that was so disastrous in 
March at Blerancourt. We waited 
this time three days before the ob- 
servation balloon came so close that 
it was actually in the field across 
from us. When the balloon comes 
back to us we know that it is only a 
matter of hours before we must leave 
the place. I dumped all my things 
hastily into a duffle bag. The Kelly 
was packed with effects and the 
whole fleet of cars moved out down 
the road. 

“The next day the chateau was 
turned into a dressing station and 


the ambulances arrived day and 
night, carrying their patients on 
down to S,—85 to 40 kilos to safety. 
The girls ran a canteen at the gates 
for the passing troops and all day 
the roads roared with crowded move- 
ments. That night we slept in our 
clothes, cars ready to go at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and slept the night 
out. The next morning the artillery 
was already being placed in the rose 
bed and vegetable garden and my 
orders came to move just as a big 
naval gun was being placed in the 
shadows of a big pine tree. We 
moved down the road to a little vil- 
lage. We slept in our cars in a court 
yard housing infantry, supply wag- 
ons, and camions; here was buzz and 
chatter all night as camions dashed 
by with troops and as _ infantry 
marched toward all that we had left 
behind, and we stayed at this place 
five or six days. I was working 
then, perhaps covering 130 miles a 
day in Kelly and sleeping a few 
hours at night, sometimes by the 
roadside or in a field, trying to slum- 
ber while the most terrible air raids 
were in progress. You cannot imag- 
ine what the sensation is like to 
sleep under the stars, to hear ap- 
proaching slowly the buzz of enemy 
planes, and to suddenly have a most 
terrible quick succession of bangs as 
the torpedoes hit the ground. The 
anti-aircraft guns begin and fire at 
random into the sky. We saw a 
town turned from peaceful civilian 
life, pleasant stores, clean streets, to 
absolute desolation, fallen buildings, 
scattered merchandise and filth. 
Enough bombs can be dropped on a 
good-sized town in a night to make 
it unrecognizable. Bombs are terri- 
fying, but one can be so tired that 
unless they drop within hitting radi- 
us of one they are not even thought 
of. They are worse than being 
shelled. 

“We have six Fords and Kelly. 
The Fords spend the days out near 
the French lines, in little villages 
where troops are in for the day or 
resting for a couple of days. The 
ears are filled with cocoa, canned 
milk, etc., and we build a fire on the 
town square, open the cigarettes and 
pass out the hot chocolate and ciga- 
rettes to perhaps 1,000, 2,000 or 
mere soldiers. Then we pick up the 
grille and pots and go to another vil- 
lage. The poilus crowd about with 
their tin cups which are blackened 
inside with ‘Pincard’ (the red wine) 


Thrifty. It Can't Save If It Doesn't Earn. 














they get at each meal. It means ev- 
erything to them and you can’t imag- 
ine their enthusiasm over cigarettes 
—they are wild. 

“There are many Americans. They 
look so strong and so young and 
lively beside the French. A new di- 
vision came in today with a nice fa- 
therly sort of man at the head. 

“IT am at the ‘Foyer.’ The bar- 
rack is long and narrow like any bar- 
rack you might see the boys in at 
home. It is lined with small unpaint- 
ed tables and as I: look down the 
smoky length each stool is occupied 
by its ‘blue poilu.” There are never 
enough seats, so many are standing 
looking over the backs of their com- 
rades who are engaged in such sim- 
ple games as checkers (called 
‘Dames’) and ‘Attagus’ and cards 
and Dominoes. The soldiers keep 
pouring in ‘after their soup’ and sit 
about until it is no longer light and 
we must close. No lights because of 
the avions. They greet each other, 
stand about the piano, each offering 
a song. There is an Italian who 
comes often who has a divine voice; 
he sings to a silent and enraptured 
room in full Pagliacci voice. If a 
song is a bit coarse the gracious and 
serene ‘Francois’ slips up to the pi- 
ano and it stops. If a Picardy man 
becomes officious and noisy I stand 
up and say ‘Monsieur, silence s’il 
vous plait’ and like children at school 
there is not a sound. Strange that 
soldiers of lowest rank four ‘years in 
the trenches are so sublimely child- 
ish and obedient in their regard for 
Mlle. Americaine who sits alone at 
her table—always so divinely polite. 
The room is just buzzing—it’s a 
steady buzz, excited over the games. 

“In the next room is letter writ- 
ing. All are bent over their paper; 
some are reading. Magazines of sci- 
ence and pictures are always used 
threadbare. 

“Well, it is all awful, but there is 
a steadiness and a confidence now 
that will carry us all through no 
matter what happens.” 


INITIATION SONG 


Red Rose Troop, Cape May Court 
House, N. J. 


Tune— 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
You now have joined the Girl Scouts, 
And we hope you will make good, 
You may help us make our camp 
fires, 

And help us get the wood. 

We expect that you will do good 
turns, 

As every day you should, 

As we go living on. 


Conserve Candy. 
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We want you tobe loyal, 
And we want you to be neat, 
We want you to be friendly, 
And we want you to be sweet. 
We expect that you will be polite 
To everyone you meet, 
As we go living on. 
Chorus 
Now we shall make you wholesome, 
And we shall make you true, 
And we shall make you love the flag, 
Our dear red, white and blue. 
You surely will grow stronger 
If all these things you do, 
As we go living on. 


A STEP, A WORD, A SMILE 


A step, a word, a smile and all the 
good things that are bound to follow 
in their wake, is the foundation of 
the motto chosen by Girl Scout 
Troop No. 27, of Horace Mann 
School, New York: 

All of a second, a minute, or two, 

Only a step, or a word, or a smile, 

That is the total of effort for you 

Ever so little for someone to do. 

Spoken in gentleness, kindness, the 
word; 

Taken for comfort of others the 
step; 

Hiding your own petty trouble the 
while 

Under a gloom-chasing, joy-bracing 
smile. 

This idea has carried Troop 27 
far along the road of good turns. 
The girls have knitted seventeen 
pairs of wristlets for the Navy and 
ten sweaters for the Army. They 
have earned $100 for their two 
adopted French children. One Sat- 
urday of each month they have ta- 
ken six little orphans, from the 
Home of the Friendless, out for a 
good time. They have given baskets 
of goodies and two yearly subscrip- 
tions to St. Nicholas to the “older 
division” of the same home. Last, 
but by no means the least sacrifice 
to themselves, nor the least comfort 
to others, they deprived themselves 
of candy, soda, ice cream and sweets 
of all kinds, for the period of a week 
and sent the amount thus saved $4.00 
—to the New York Sun Tobacco 
Fund. 


HAMILTON, MASS. 

The Girl Scouts of Hamilton, 
Mass., under the direction of Mrs. 
A. Merrill Cummings, Captain, gave 
a drama last month. The proceeds 
to be used for their camping. The 
drama was a very successful affair 
and the proceeds were used for the 
two patrols camping at Ipswich 
Neck for one week. Bathing, clam- 
ming, hikes, knitting for the soldiers 
and other sports were enjoyed. 








THE TEN LAWS 


By Everyn H. Wirxes, 


Capt. White Rose Troop, Silverhill, 
Ala. 


There are ten laws set down for us, 
Which Girl Scouts must obey, 

If they would be prepared to live 
For service every day. 


A Girl Scout may be trusted 

And with Honor takes no chance; 
But lives up to her principle 

In any circumstance. 


And loyalty, whate’er betides, 
To country, home and friends, 
Must e’er be shown in all our lives, 
For on this, joy depends. 


“A little friend to all the world,” 
A Girl Scout is prepared 

To show her friendliness to those 
Who, maybe, ill have fared. 


To do a good deed every day; 
This is our daily duty. 

These little acts will soon grow up 
Into a life of beauty. 


A Girl Scout is polite to all; 
Which means as we all know, 
The kindest thing in kindest way 

Wherever we may go. 


A Girl Scout does not pout nor 
whine 
When hardships come her way, 
But bravely smiles and says, “I'll 
try 
To cheer folks up today?” 


She’s kind to every person 
And she’s kind to every beast, 

For we are serving Him whene’er 
We do it to the least. 


And when some higher power shall 
give 
A Girl Scout some command, 
She will obey it cheerfully 
With willing heart and hand. 


A Girl Scout has a clean, pure mind; 
She watches words and deeds; 

For noble women, good and true, 
Are what this old world needs. 


A Girl Scout is not wasteful. No! 
For this she counts a crime; 
Each bit that’s saved will soon count 
up 
If we just give it time. 


To do our duty to our God 
And to our dear, dear land; 
To help all others and to mind 
Our laws.—We take this stand. 


Feed The Rally. 
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From the Boston Herald, Boston, 
Mass., August 4. 

In Rockport is a group of Sea 
Scouts who have just returned from 
their annual cruise on Commander 
Campbell’s scout boat, the Wahama, 
with many tales of their little voy- 
age. The boat left the wharf on Mon- 
day noon, with 18 scouts on board, 
Commander Margaret L. Campbell 
in charge. They sailed to Gloucester, 
where the first day passed all too 
quickly, and on Tuesday morning 
left for Marblehead. Here three 
most enjoyable days were spent. On 
the last night they visited Salem 
Harbor, and at Peabody were enter- 
tained by the Campfire Girls and 
the Boy Scouts. — 

Life on board ship was regular 
and orderly just as it is at a girl 
scout camp. Orders of the day were 
announced by the troop bugler—first 
call, reveille, then mess call, morn- 
ing colors, swimming call, liberty 
call, evening colors and taps. Every 
evening work was assigned for the 
following day, the main duties in- 
cluding care of deck, care of galley, 
care of cabin and cooking. 

The girls were instructed in many 
branches of seamanship, such as 
rowing, reading a chart, piloting, 
signalling, care of a ship and read- 
ing the compass. 

It was a profitable as well as 
pleasurable cruise, and the girls re- 
turned to Rockport on Saturday 
noon, very happy to have had such 
a delightful week’s outing on the 
water. 


From the News, Calumet, Mich., 
July 18. 

Girl Scouts of Houghton assem- 
bled at the Hostess House this af- 
ternoon to sew for the boys, their 
service including the replacing of 
buttons and repairing of uniforms. 

The luckless doughboy who previ- 
ously has had no experience with the 
needle, excepting for opening a blis- 
ter, heard this announcement with 
ill-concealed joy. The men at the 
“post” are finding, among other 
things, that a soldier is a self-con- 
tained organism. He must do ev- 
erything for himself, must carry 
everything he owns, must wash his 
own clothes and generally look af- 
ter himself. He learns how to do 
things in time, but while he is learn- 
ing he is glad to have such organi- 
zations as the girl scouts come along 
and lend a helping hand. 


Ten Sodas Equal One Subscription. 


Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover, wife of 
the Federal Food Administrator, en- 
tertained a large number of Girl 
Scouts from Washington at her 
country home “In the Woods.” She 
donned a Scout uniform herself and 
went into the garden with the girls. 
Here she was confronted accusingly 
by one of the smallest scouts who 
found almost a cupful of potato bugs 
in the Hoover garden. “There'll be 
a war started against them immedi- 
ately,” said Mrs. Hoover. 


From the Optic, Los Vegas, N. M. 


Each of the forty-nine Girl Scouts 
in the District of Columbia home 
demonstration classes has pledged 
herself to use no wheat until next 
harvest, to teach at least five others 
to make war breads, and to do all in 
her power to help the United States 
department of agriculture in its ef- 
forts to get the American people to 
eat potatoes now, while there are 
millions of bushels on hand, which, 
if not eaten soon, will rot. 


From the Democrat, Johnstown, Pa. 


At a meeting of American Beauty 
Troop No. 1 of the Johnstown Girl 
Scouts, the city was mapped out in 
districts and several girls appointed 
for each district for the movement 
inaugurated by the troop for the col- 
lection of old newspapers. The 
scouts will begin the collection of pa- 
pers about September 1. 

Industrial plants, homes and other 
places where papers usually gather 
and go to waste, will be visited and, 
the papers collected at regular inter- 
vals. Someone at these places could 
gather the papers at one place, 
where they would not inconvenience 
anyone, and then allow the girls to 
collect them. 

The proceeds derived from the 
sale of newspapers will go into the 
fund of the Girl Scouts. The troop 
here was started without much finan- 
cial help and the girls need funds for 
expenses which they meet in their 
work. 

The Girl Scout movement is grow- 
ing steadily in this city and Mrs. 
Benford will go to Coopersdale this 
week for the organization of another 
troop. There are at present 48 mem- 
bers of the troop, but many more are 
expected by the adding of another 
troop. 





From the News, Macon, Ga., 
August 8. 


With one hundred and fifty guests 
present, the new recreation center 
on South Side Playground was 
opened Friday night. The event 
was marked with enthusiasm and 
high community spirit. 

The guests were entertained by 
the Girl Scouts of Troop No. 1, 
South Side. The girls and their lead- 
er, Mrs. Jackson, entertained the 
crowds with games and contests. 
With the aid of Miss Dallas Jenkins 
and Jake Taylor, there was music 
all the evening. Singing of the 
young folks was a feature. Water- 
melon was served. 

The house was attractive with 
pictures, furniture and hangings 
which had been donated. The place 
had a very homelike appearance and 
the guests apparently thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. The _ scouts 
publicly thanked those who contrib- 
uted to their new home. 

At present the new library con- 
sists of fifty books, and had a circu- 
lation of 14 Friday. There are 82 
stars in the service flag, which hangs 
on the porch of the recreation cen- 
ter, and four more will be added in 
a few days. The scouts sent several 
invitations to France, and sent some 
to the boys who are working in the 
ammunition factories to let them 
know a new playground and club 
house had been established on the 
South Side. 

The girls are preparing to pre- 
sent the play, “The Slacker,” in the 
near future and have commenced re- 
hearsals. 


From the Illustrated World, 
Washington, D. C. 

Girl Scouts Keep the Soldiers 
Guessing.—Jig, jig go the jig saws 
as Girl Scouts cut puzzles from 
wood on which pictures have been 
pasted. The puzzles go to the boys 
in the military and marine hospitals 
where they are enjoyed, if the de- 
mand for them is a true indication. 
Cincinnati is the home of this 
strange little factory. No one is 
paid for her work. The object of 
the business is to keep Sammy from 
getting blue while ill. Camp Wads- 
worth and Camp McPherson have 
received the bulk of the product. 


The Pied Piper of Hamlin will 
lead the children’s parade in which 
New Orleans, La., Girl Scouts, will 
take part. A drill by Girl Scouts un- 
der the supervision of Mrs. Nich- 
olas Bauer, Captain of Troop No. 4, 
will be a feature of the week’s pro- 


gram 


Do You Get That? 

















From the Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Girl Scouts of Duquesne, 
Troop No. 1, Lily of the Valley Pa- 
trol, have sent The Sun a check for 
$56 to help give life and health to 
the little ones. 

The check was accompanied by a 
brief note from the scout captain, 
Mrs. Hattie Hotter, of 821 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Duquesne. 

“Having repeatedly seen your ap- 
peal in The Sun for milk and ice for 
the poor and sick babies,” the note 
said, “the Girl Scouts of Duquesne, 
Troop No. 1, Lily of the Valley Pa- 
trol, have made a collection, the 
amount being $56.” 

And so, in a few words, the don- 
ors present the result of what must 
have meant considerable effort on 
the part of all of them, and what 
means everything to the lives of 
many little ones. The money will 
be transmitted at once to the treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Milk and Ice Association. 


From the Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 
Girl Scouts were the first to aid 
in the child welfare campaign 
through their contribution of $500 
for the milk and ice fund this sum- 
mer. They were asked if they 
would like to continue the work so 
well begun by making a _ house-to- 
house canvass to locate the sick 
children and the babies yet un- 
weighed. and they enthusiastically 
agreed to assist in this manner. 


From the Herald, Boston, Mass. 


In Somerset groups of women in 
the town have volunteered their 
services in the work of measuring 
and weighing the babies. In con- 
nection with this there are, of 
course, many records to be kept, and 
official cards to be filled out. The 
Girl Scouts have offered to do all the 
clerical work necessary. The local 
troop is very efficient and the mem- 
bers are enthusiastic workers. 


From the Republican, Hazelton, 
N. D., August 8. 

The Hazelton Girl Scouts took a 
hike out to Armstrong’s grove Tues- 
day where they had a lunch. Yes- 
terday they picked a quantity of veg- 
etables from their garden south of 
town and proceeded to can them up. 
During the day they canned 18 
quarts of the vegetables, and later 
will put up a lot more. 

As soon as the products are all 
canned the girls intend to have a 
stand on Main Street and dispose of 
their wares. 


The Rally'’s 2 Movie. 


The RALLY 


From July 22-29, thirty-five Al- 
bany Girl Scouts enjoyed their first 
camping experience. It was in the 
Helderberg Mountainswhere, despite 
the temperature of those beautiful 
hills, the girls concentrated on scout- 
craft. Each day was a busy one, be- 
ginning with calisthenics at 7 A. M. 
and ending with a “Good-night meet- 
ing” and a discussion of a scout law 
at 9:30. There was variety enough 
between flag raising and retreat, of 
course; classes in military drill, 
First Aid, wig-wag and semaphore; 
hikes, study of birds and fossils, in 
which competition in observation 
played an important part; map mak- 
ing, compass work and fire building; 
even the construction of a miniature 
camp site of lean-to, table, fireplace 
and cache! There were also dem- 
onstrations of sewing requirements 
and opportunities for Tenderfoot 
and Second Class tests. As a cli- 
max, a demonstration was held on 
the last day, proving once again the 
prevailing characteristic of all Girl 
Scouts, the ability to do well what- 
ever is put before them. 


From the News, Baltimore, Md. 

Visitors or workers who go to the 
Red Cross headquarters at McCoy 
Hall next week, or any day during 
the summer, will see two neat and 
very happy looking Girl Scouts in 
trim uniforms on duty there as 
guides and messengers. This is not 
a war novelty, but a recognition by 
the local Red Cross Chapter of the 
spirit of service that is the real life 
of the scouting movement for girls. 
Needless to say this new opportu- 
nity to render a patriotic service 
has met with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the troops. During the 
past week, when the plan was first 
put into effect, the Girl Scouts ar- 
rived, two at a time, from their sev- 
eral troops, and went promptly on 
duty, the morning hours being from 
10 to 1 and the afternoon hours 
from 2 to 5. 

Girl Scouts of Western High 
School Troop, under their two lieu- 
tenants, have gone to Harford coun- 
ty to pick peaches. 


From the Evening News, Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 19. 

The Kenmore Boy Scouts have 
started a drive for funds with which 
to purchase a service flag for the vil- 
lage. The Kenmore Girl Scouts will 
make the flag. There are nearly 200 
men from Kenmore in the United 
States military or naval service. It 
is expected to have the flag ready 
for a raising ceremony early this fall. 








From the News, Denver, Col., 
August 18. 


Ysleta, Tex., August 17.—Girls 
and Boy Scouts work side by side in 
the packing plants here which are 
packing the $200,000 Bartlett pear 
crop. These amateur packers wrap 
the pears, after inspecting them for 
worms or bruises, pack them in 
crates which are brought to them by 
gravity shutes, and paste labels on 
the crates showing where the fruit 
is grown. The culls are to be sold 
to El Paso and the El Paso valley 
women for canning. 


From the Herald, Boston, Mass., 
August 25. 


War Garden in Lincoln.—On the 
first day of July, four Lincoln girl 
scouts, accompanied by a captain, 
began their daily work in the war 
garden planned by Mrs. James J. 
Storrow, commissioner. For a whole 
month these four girls camped there 
from Monday mornings until Satur- 
day nights, working diligently, and 
faithfully adhering to their regular 
schedule, which was as follows: 5:80, 
reveille; 6:30, breakfast; 7 to 11, 
work in garden; 12, luncheon; 1 to 
2, compulsory rest; 2 to 4:30, les- 
sons in canning and drying the gar- 
den produce; 5:80, supper; and 
8:30, taps. 

Garden work was carried on under 
the supervision of Mrs. Mary Luddy, 
who has generously given her time 
and work to the war garden all sum- 
mer. Each afternoon Mrs. Annie 
Pratt taught the girls essentials of 
housekeeping and how to can, dry 
and preserve vegetables and fruit. 


On August 5 the four farmerettes 
and their captain were joined by ten 
more Girl Scouts. Work continued 
as usual, excepting that scout sports 
were enjoyed in the afternoon in- 
stead of lessons in camping, which 
were over. Instruction was given 
in campcraft by Scoutmaster F. J. 
Bradley, in shooting by Isaac Lan- 
gille, in swimming by Miss Louise 
Chapin, and in English folk dancing 
by Miss Margaret Edgerly. Just 
before the close of the camp the 
scouts gave a rally and camp supper 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, the 
proceeds amounting to $33.50 


Not only did the girls have a hap- 
py time together, learning much 
about campcraft, gardening, cooking 
and housekeeping, but, besides pay- 
ing all expenses, they each earned 
approximately $12. Moreover, they 
are delighted to know that all their 
produce is to be used in the future 
convalescent hospital for sailors. 


Go to It Once a Month. 
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SOUTHERN CAMP NEWS 


Cloverdale, the Southern camp for 
Girl Scouts, held on Mrs. R. M. 
Oates’ beautiful estate in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and directed by 
Miss Cora Neal, National Field Cap- 
tain for the South, was such a suc- 
cess that it will undoubtedly be re- 
peated. A number of attractive sites 
have already been offered for next 
summer. 


Notwithstan ling the difficulty of 
traveling at this time, the camp was 
attended by fifty girls from neigh- 
boring cities in Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, and from Savannah 
and other cities in Georgia. Inspec- 
tion was given each morning along 
the lines of the National Service 
School, which Miss Neal attended in 
the Spring. The only hired man on 
the place was an old-time mammy 
cook. Each scout had her own par- 
ticular job besides volunteer service 
which was called for every morning 
on the bulletin board. In this way 
berry pickers, wood gatherers, water 
carriers, etc., were obtained, the 
girls enjoying the fun of volunteer- 
ing. The splendid garden planted 
early in the Spring was, of course, a 
big factor in keeping down expenses. 
Much credit is due Miss Dorothy A. 
Hains, Assistant Principal of the 
Augusta High School, who acted as 
head of the commissary department, 
her services being entirely voluntary. 

To many of the girls the camp was 
a veritable fairyland. Some of them 
had never seen mountains. The hikes 
in the mountains, the swims in the 
lakes in the clouds, the visits to the 
lovely estates, where they were al- 
ways made welcome, is something 
they will not soon forget. 

Besides these out-of-door pleas- 
ures there was a wonderful old attic 
in Mrs. Oates’ home which contained 
the proverbial trunk of olden days 
packed with gorgeous fancy cos- 
tumes. This also was turned over to 
the scouts who revelled in open air 
pageants and attic parties. Mrs. 
Louise L’engle who volunteered her 
services for recreational work, is re- 
sponsible for many of the entertain- 
ments, games and parties which the 
girls enjoyed. 


From the Sentinel, Knorville, Tenn., 
August 7. 


The canning demonstrators are- 


organizing a big push for Girl 
Scouts as aids in demonstrating 
work. A nation-wide call has been 
made to this organization for volun- 
teer assistance in the canning serv- 
ice that is enormously important 
just now. 


The RALLY 


Wednesday mornings Miss Kellar 
and Miss Kennedy met a party of 
Girl Scouts at the Knoxville High 
School and held a demonstration on 
tomato canning. A canner was in- 
stalled on the back lawn, each girl 
brought an empty jar, and received 
detail instructions in filling it with 
tomatoes “that will keep.” The 
girls took the jars home with them. 
This was a first lesson in training 
that will fit these Scouts to be vol- 
unteer aids. 

Girl Scout team No. 8, at Morn- 
ingside, with Miss Harriet Brown as 
captain, was organized at 3 p. m. 
into a volunteer corps. Team No. 
10, Captain Harlon, of the Hunter 
settlement, was organized Tuesday, 
as volunteer aids. 

The “back lawn” canning bees are 
still in favor. If a group of twenty 
or more in a neighborhood want a 
demonstration in canning, the city 
demonstrators will bring the out- 
door canner to a back lawn and can 
fruits and vegetables for the women 
interested. 

Recently, members of several 
troops assisted the city home demon- 
stration agents in taking a canvass 
of war gardens in the different 
wards of the city. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


An announcement in the August 
Ratty stated that Headquarters had 
designed a special blank for the sub- 
mission of War Service Award 
records. For mutual convenience 
and accuracy all records should be 
submitted on these blanks. They 
may be had for seventy-five cents a 
hundred or a cent a piece. 


SALARIED WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


A telling result of the comfer- 
ence of salaried workers held last 
March in New York City, was the 
expressed desire of all present for 
another such meeting in the fall. 
Miss Dorris Hough was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee to work 
on this suggestion. 

The fall conference will be held 
Tuesday afternoon and all day 
Wednesday, October 22, and 23, the 
two days immediately preceding the 
annual convention. A definite pro- 
gram has not yet been outlined. 
Miss Hough asks that topics for dis- 
cussion be sent to her at National 
Headquarters office before October 8. 
Members of the Executive Board 
and Commissioners are invited to be 
present. 





WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Radnor High School, at Wayne, 
echoes each Thursday with the 
laughter and chatter characteristic 
of girlhood as well as with the clink 
of tins and jars as dozens of Girl 
Scouts from Wayne Troop No. 1 
prepare and can vegetables in their 
effort to help Uncle Sam conserve 


food. 


There are fifty-one girls in Troop 
No. 1, ranging in age from ten to 
sixteen years. Under the captaincy 
of Miss Nancy S. Hallowell, of 
Wayne, who is herself quite a farm- 
erette, they entered the work three 
weeks ago with such an enthusiasm 
they have already put up nearly 200 
quarts of vegetables and fruits. 


The storeroom shelves show a 
pleasing array of canned beets, car- 
rots, beans, raspberries, peaches, 
cherries and blackberries, and there 
are jars of blackberry, gooseberry 
and currant juice from which jellies 
may be made later. 

One day a week the Girl Scouts 
give to the actual canning, under the 
able instruction of Miss Ethel Hen- 
derson, Government food expert. 
The other days the kitchen of the 
high school is occupied by other en- 
thusiastic women and girls of the 
community, all of whom work under 
the auspices of the Main Line Com- 
munity Canning Club. All of the 
things are canned by the cold pack 
method. 

“Don’t think this one day a week 
is all the Girl Scouts do toward food 
conservation,” said Miss Hallowell. 
“Often during the week they go out 
and pick the vegetables and fruit or 
they may spend hours stringing 
beans and preparing things for the 
women to can. All of the fruits and 
vegetables come from the war gar- 
dens on the large estates of the vicin- 
ity. Some of the things are donated 
outright. Others are brought to us 
to can, and we keep four out of each 
dozen quarts, giving the rest back to 
the producers. 

“The canned things which we keep 
go to war relief. I suppose some of 
it will go directly to hospitals and 
military camps, while some may be 
sold so the money can be used in war 
work. That part is not our business. 
We merely preserve the foodstuff 
and turn it over to the canning club, 
which is organized to take care of it 
properly.” 

Miss Hallowell confessed she 
spent fourteen hours yesterday in 
her garden, and the sunburned faces 
and calloused hands of her Scout 
companions show much of their time 
is spent in just such work. 


Every Scout a Subscriber. Do Your Bit. Boost The Rally! 




















Girl Scout Equipment 


Feel like a real scout—be properly out- 
fitted. 


National Headquarters carries all insig- 
nia, ready-to-sew uniforms, khaki, ties, 
handkerchiefs, whistles, flags and many 
other scout supplies. 


Write for an up-to-date list with prices. 


National Headquarters, Girl Scouts, 
927 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 



































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Blouses, skirts, middies, bloom- 
ers and coats; junior middies and 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM : 
RED BANK, N. J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 























